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ment was the one which at the outset he had told both the
envoys and their governments that they should make.
"Whenever the envoys hesitated and showed signs of indis-
position or inability to agree, he sent remonstrance and
appeal both to them and to their home governments, warn-
ing them of the serious consequences of failure. By per-
suading those governments to accept his views, he won
success in the end, for it was under direct instructions from
Tokio and Si Petersburg that the envoys came together.
That this is an accurate statement of the case is clearly
revealed by the President's messages and letters at the
time.

When late in August the envoys were virtually at a dead-
lock, the President sent a long cable message to Ambassa-
dor Meyer at St. Petersburg instructing him to see the
Czar immediately and personally deliver it to him. In this
he earnestly asked the Czar to believe that in what he was
about to say and to advise he spoke "as the earnest well-
wisher of Bussia" and gave him the advice which he would
give him were he a Eussian patriot and statesman. He
then told him that the Japanese had abandoned certain de-
mands which he himself had felt it would be improper for
Russia to yield to, and to his "surprise and pleasure7' had
offered terms upon which he thought a just and honorable
peace could be obtained; that it seemed to him that it would
be a "dreadful calamity" to have the war continued when
such a peace was obtainable, adding: "Every considera-
tion of national self-interest, of military expediency and of
broad humanity makes it eminently wise for Eussia to con-
clude peace substantially along these lines, and it is my
hope and prayer that your Majesty may take this view."

On the following day, August 22,1905, he sent a confiden-
tial letter to Baron Kaneko at New York which he said he
would be glad to have him cable to his home government.
In this he said he thought he should tell Kaneko that on
all sides he heard a good deal of complaint among friends
of Japan as to the possibility of Japan's continuing the war
for a large indemnity, and strongly urged Japan not to